With a rail strike of virtual- 
ly national proportions just ended 
as these lines are written, our com- 
ment of last wk, forecasting the 
eventual abolition of such conflicts, 
may seem a little bit on the fan- 
tastic side. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
this only serves to strengthen our 
conviction that another and bet- 
ter solution must be found: This 
particular strike was, of course, 
anticipated; it was, indeed, one of 
the factors influencing our origi- 
nal comment. 

If strikes were now effective— 
as admittedly they were a genera- 
tion ago—in forcing badly-needed 
reforms in the basic labor-man- 
agement structure, then there 
might be some foundation for an 
assumption that they will con- 
tinue, regardless of opposition from 
management and public. But the 
union worker—the man in the 
ranks — is gaining nothing from 
strikes. On the contrary, he loses 
ground every time union leaders 
summon him from his gainful oc- 
cupation. 

A condition where everyone loses 
continually and substantially be- 
comes eventually intolerable. Amer- 
ican ingenuity and common sense 
will find, must find, a sounder 
solution to the problem. 

Forget the strike headlines you 
have been reading. They are mean- 
ingless in the long-range picture. 

Strikes are on the way out! 
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MAY WE gu YOU ON THAT? 


Ian STEWART RICHARDSON, head 
of a British engineering firm: 
“There are only 2 places where 
socialism works—one is a beehive 
and the other is an ant hill.” 1-Q 


Sen Jos R McCartHy, of Wis: 
“There is no dainty way of club- 
bing a skunk or rattlesnake.” 2-Q 

Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “I don’t 
think I need to tell you that an- 
other world war would not be 
fought on for’gn soil, as the last 
two have been.” 3-Q 

Comment of Sen STYLEs BRIDGEs, 
of N H, which seems to be echoing 
as new Republican battle cry: 
“Get the Reds out of the Gov't 
and the Gov't out of the red.” 4-Q 

Louis JOHNSON, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “We may stumble into the 
accident of war, but war is not on 
the horizon at the moment.” 5-Q 

Lewis MumrorD, author and city 
planner, addressing American Inst 
of Architects: “The age of the 
city is over. A balanced community, 
limited in size and area, limited 
in density, in close contact with 
the open country, is actually the 
new urban form for our civili- 
zation.” 6-Q 

Eric JOHNSTON, pres, Motion Pic- 
ture Ass’n of America: “Something 
has gone wrong with our airtight 
plan to help the world with mat’ 
aid. We have talked too much of 
bathtubs and telephones, and not 
enough about free speech, the Bill 
of Rights and_self-determina- 
tion.” 71-Q 


Dr Rosert GIisson, British psy- 
chiatrist, on the increasing com- 
plexity of war: “It is a sobering 
thought that one or two wars 
hence, nothing short of a bachelor 
of science standard might save a 
man from army rejection.” 8-Q 


SuMNER T PIKE, acting chmn, 
Atomic Energy Comm, declaring 
chance of mfr’g H-bomb lies be- 
tween the area of the probable and 
the possible: “It is in the lap of 
the gods. Our success will be known 
when one goes bang — or does 
not.” 9-Q 

Davin SarRnorr, board chmn, RCA: 
“Television may well determine 
who shall be the next Pres of 
the U 8S.” 10-Q 


Mrs ALLISON PALMER, N J teacher 
who is moving to Nev to escape 
effect of television on students: 
“They come to school bored. To 
rouse them teachers are expected 
to do a song and dance every 
10 min’s.” 11-Q 


CaRLOsS P ROMULO, pres, UN 
Gen’l Assembly: “The pressure of 
mankind’s desire for peace has 
grown too heavy to be ignored 
much longer with impunity.” 12-Q 


“ ” 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGRICULTURE—1 

It takes about 2 acres of farm 
crops per person to feed the U S. 
—20th Century Fund Report. 


AMERICA—2 

When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica he found the fountain of 
youth for Europe, which, crowded, 
torn by petty wars, dissipating its 
energies on trifles, suddenly had 
an outlet for its men of action 
and enterprise—Boris Laver-L£o- 
NARDI, editor, Rudder. 


ARGUMENT—3 

If you’re in the right, argue like 
a man. If you’re in the wrong, like 
a woman.—Optimist Mag. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Geo Bernard Shaw once pro- 
claimed: “Do not do unto others 
as you would that they should do 
unto you; their tastes may be 
different.” — Jos Woops Krutcu, 
“The Best of Two Worlds,” Ameri- 
can Scholar, Spring ’50. 


CHARITY—5 

The day we decide that the 
gov’t is our brother’s keeper, that 
day the spirit of compassion will 
have been lost. If we abandon pri- 
vate charity, we will have lost 


something vital to America’s mat’l, 
moral and spiritual welfare.—HeEr- 
BERT Hoover, former Pres, Trends, 
hm, Nat'l Ass’n of Mfrs. 


CHILDREN—Observation—6 

Johnny had seen his mother 
measure a yd by holding one end 
to her nose and the other at 
arm’s length. One day he came 
running in with a piece of rope. 
“Here, mother,” he said, “smell 
this and see how long it is.”— 
Floorcraft, hm, Floorcraft Publish- 
ing Co. 


CHRISTIANITY—7 

Our current nominal Christianity 
has been worn threadbare in its 
feeble efforts to bring in the King- 
dom of God. It is too anemic to- 
day to stand up before a new, 
lusty, materialistic paganism—Rev 
MERLYN A CHAPPEL, Missions. 


COMMUNISM—8 

Our colonial forefathers were not 
afraid of what 1 Indian or a 
doz living in their settlement 
might do to their culture; our 
forefathers were strong characters. 
If American character today is 
strong and self-reliant and knows 
what its objectives are, the Com- 
munist, if he remains in our midst, 
will remain impotent—Dr C CHas 
BURLINGAME, pres and psychiatrist- 
in-chief of the Hartford Institute 
for Living. 


CONCEIT—9 

He who is conceited suffers from 
some deformity; he is a cripple of 
the spirit —Talmud. 


COURTESY—10 

Courtesy is a form of considera- 
tion for others practiced by civi- 
lized people when they have time. 
—Changing Times. 


DEBT—Nat’l—11 

Today, our public debt amounts 
to more than a quarter of a tril- 
lion dollars. Daily, we are adding 
to that debt. The interest on that 
debt is $5% billion, more than all 


expenditures of gov’t were in ’33.— 
Jas F Byrnes, former Sec’y of 
State. { 


DEMOCRACY—12 

Democracy is the only system of 
gov’t that trusts in its own persua- 
siveness, so that all the winds of 
doctrine have way within it. De- 
mocracy is the only system that 
has faith in the free mind. Democ- 
racy is the only system that does 
not make education the servant of 
power.—W™M Satter, Forbes. 


DISPOSITION—13 

There is often a close connec- 
tion between a man’s position and 
his disposition.—Banking. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Someone commented that Philip 
of Macedon was noticeable for 
drinking freely. “That,” said De- 
mosthenes, “is a good quality in 
a sponge, but not in a king.” 


ECONOMY—15 

When your caveman ancestor, 
about the yr 20,000 B C, went out 
to catch a deer, that was free 
enterprise. When he caught a big- 
ger deer than his neighbor cave- 
man, that was competition. When 
the rest allowed him to keep the 
deer, that was private property. 
When young Willie Caveman 
grabbed his little brother’s chunk 
of the deer the old man bopped 
him ‘on the skull. That was regu- 
lation of private property. — Dr 
NEIL CaROTHERS, “Is Your Econom- 
ics On Straight?” G E News, hm, 
Gen’l Electric Co, 4-28-50. 


EDUCATION—16 

It is nothing short of a miracle 
that modern methods of instruc- 
tion have not yet entirely strangled 
the holy curiosity of inquiry—AL- 
BERT EINSTEIN, physicist. 


ENUNCIATION—17 

The 7-yr-old puzzled her mother 
when she asked how to spell “SU- 
PONA.” Finally, she explained 
that she just wanted to write, 
“Once upon a time . . .”—-GORDON 
GammMack, Des Moines Register. 


Lucy Hrrrte Jackson, Editor 
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FAITH—18 

The normal counteraction to per- 
secution is faith: conviction in the 
rightness of one’s cause. And faith 
is anchored in understanding.— 
Monthly Report. 


FAMILY—19 

No home is complete without 
- Children. And it seldom stays that 
way with them.—FRANKLIN P JONES, 
Sat Evening Post. 


[ | 
ECA reports total Marshall | 
| Plan cost, to date: $8,844,334,- | 
| 000 . . . In Sweden, a new clause | 
| has been entered in fire ins | 
| policies: “Damages caused by | 
| atomic blasts cannot be indem- | 
nified by ins co.” One exec | 
explained, “We had to do it. 
| One atomic blast would have 
| such tremendous effects that | 
| ins co’s would be ruined!” ... | 
| British Post Office workers sub- | 
; mitted a resolution that their 
| annual conf should “consider | 
| the relations between dogs and | 
| postmen.” . Ever wonder | 
| what the Biblical talents were | 
| worth in today’s cold cash? One | 
| researcher reports that a talent | 
j of silver was worth $583.30; a l 
| talent of gold, $13,809. | 
L 


FORGIVENESS—20 

When asked what he had on his 
cheek, Geo repl’d that Jeanne had 
scratched him. 

“Don’t speak like that,” com- 
mented Jeanne indignantly, “for I 
begged your pardon. When I beg 
God’s pardon He never. mentions 
it any more. The matter is closed 
then.”—Le Travailleur, French pub- 
lication, Worcester, Mass. (QUOTE 
translation) 


FREEDOM—21 

Freedom is not now, any more 
than at any other time, something 
to be preserved; it is something to 
be created. Freedom cannot be 
protected; it can only be extended. 
—Davin Situ, “Freedom Under 
Socialism,” Canadian Forum, 5-’50. 


GOD—and Man—22 

A visitor to Anton Lang’s pot- 
tery shop expressed regret that 
he had retired from playing the 
role of the Christus in the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play. Said the 
old potter, “I still feel I’m playing 
God if I shape things well.”—Irv- 
Inc HorrMan, Hollywood Reporter. 


GOV’T—Inefficiency—23 

In a single -Ga cotton county, 47 
employes of 7 separate field serv- 
ices of the Dep’t of Agriculture 
were,.found working with 1500 
farmers..A Mo farmer was “con- 
fused and irritated” when he re- 
cently rec’d advice from 5 different 
gov’t agencies on how to fertilize 
his;fields. Each agency had a dif- 
ferent suggestion!—Hoover Report. 


GUILT—24 

An occasional flower gets ripped 
out along with the weeds, giving 
the philosophical gardener a homey 
illustration of Guilt by Association. 
—BILL VauGcHAN, Kansas City Star. 


HONESTY—25 

“What is the defendant’s repu- 
tation for veracity?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Your honor,” said the witness, 
“IT have known him to admit that 
he had been fishing all day and 
hadn’t gotten a single bite!”— 
Watchman-Exzaminer. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—26 

Diplomatic repartee with Moscow 
has all the disadvantages of wrest- 
ling with a pig, as the animal 
doesn’t mind the dirt, doesn’t know 
if it is beaten, and, anyway, en- 
joys it—Portland Oregonian. 


LABOR—Met—27 

Unskilled factory workers’ wages 
rose from 27¢ an hr in 1879 to 
$1.11 in °46. In the same period 
employers’ invested capital in tools 
and mach’y per worker rose from 
$2,115 to $4,051. — Dairymens’ 
League News. 


LANGUAGE—28 

A Japanese baker, slightly be- 
fuddled in his English, advertised: 
“I Nokuma. Biggest Loafer in Tok- 
yo.”—ALBERT ParrY, “No Can Bam- 
boo English No More,” Christian 
Science Monitor. Mag, 4-15-’50. 


LAUGHTER—29 
Laughter is God’s hand upon a 
troubled world—Optimist Mag. 


LUCK—30 . 

Luck is what happens when 
preparation meets opportunity — 
Rice’s Freshie. 


MARRIAGE—31 

When someone asked the famous 
clown, Fratellini, why he had never 
married, he repl’d, “When you are 
thirsty, do you throw yourself in- 
to the river?”—Revue de la Pensee 
Francaise. (QUOTE translation) 
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Soon after settling, Mass Bay 
colonists began plans for schooling 
oncoming generations. In 1636, the 
Gen’l Court voted 400 pounds for 
“a schoale or college” and the next 
yr, 12 eminent men were author- 
ized to take order for it at Newe- 
towne. But it was not officially or- 
ganized until 1638 when a Puritan 
minister, JOHN HARVARD, bequeathed 
half of his estate—780 pounds— 
and his library of 300 vol’s to the 
wilderness seminary. The inst 
opened immediately and was named 
after its benefactor. 

Harvard College, oldest educa- 
tional inst in America, was in- 
corporated 300 yrs ago, May 31, 
1650,* dedicated by its charter to 
“the education of English and In- 
dian youth ... in knowledge and 
godlynes.” Of a number of Indian 
students, only one, CALEB CHEES- 
HAHTEAMUCK, took a bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1665. But the college was 
greatly aided in its infancy by 
generous aid from abroad for this 
special object. 

The founding spirit is beautifully 
expressed in words taken from 
New England’s First Fruits (1643) 
and carved on the college gates: 
“After God had carried us safe 
to New-England, and wee had 
builded our houses, provided for 
our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient 
places for God’s worship and set- 
tled the Civill Gov’t; One of the 
next things we longed for, and 
looked after was to advance Learn- 
ing and perpetuate it to Posterity; 
dreading to leave an illiterate Min- 
istry to the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in Dust.” 

From that humble beginning, 
Harvard Univ has become the 
wealthiest school in the country, 
with $173 million in endowment, 
165 bldgs in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, and special research centers 
in several parts of the world. And 
JOHN Harvarpd’s ist contribution of 
300 books has grown into the 
world’s largest univ library of 5 
million books and pamphlets — a 
fitting tribute to his foresight. 
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An Indian Legend 


It was an ancient custom of an 
Indian tribe that whoever would 
be chief must climb to the summit 
of the Mountain of the Chieftain. 
Four brave lads ans’d the chal- 
lenge and stood before the aged 


chieftain who said, “One thing 
I ask: Bring me, in your hands, a 
token of your journey’s end.” 

Weary days of waiting followed 
for the tribe. Finally, Nakado 
strode out of the darkness and 
held out to the Chief a beautiful 
leaf. “O Chief, I bring you this 
leaf which shows the beauty I 
found in the forest.” 

Sadly, the Chieftain spoke: “You 
have barely reached the lowest 
mountain. Beauty is not enough. 
There is need for strength and 
endurance to reach the goal.” 

Soon after, Mowona proudly pre- 
sented a handful of golden nug- 
gets and said, “In a crevice of the 
mountain in the bed of a swift 
mountain stream, despite danger 
and hardship, I sought and found 
this gold, O Chief.” 

“My lad,” ans’d the Wise One, 
“desire for wealth often keeps men 
from higher goals. There are great- 
er things in life than gold.” 

Two days later came a weary 
Kowado and presented the Chief 
with a bit of scrawny pine. “High 
on the mountains, above the other 
trees, pine trees struggle to grow. 
I bring you the. brave and hardy 
pine which endures and grows 
despite great odds.” 

The Chieftain smiled gently as 
he said, “There are heights beyond 
the places where the pine grows. 
You have climbed far, but not 
far enough.” 

Many anxious days passed. Fi- 
nally, Wowasso stood before the 
Chief. But his hands were empty. 
“I passed the foothills with their 
flowers. I forded the clear moun- 
tain streams. I passed the place 


NEWS—32 

The peculiar quality of the news- 
paper business at a serious time 
like this, is that it either informs 
or misinforms. Reporters, like doc- 
tors, poison people when they are 
wrong .. . but newspaper errors 
poison them in somewhat larger 
numbers. — ARTHUR HAYES SULTZ- 
BERGER, publisher of the N Y Times. 


UBSTACLES—Overcoming—33 

The greater the difficulty, the 
more glory surmounting it; skill- 
ful pilots gain their reputation 
from storms and tempests.—Union 
Signal, published by WCTU. 


PERSONALITY—34 

Charm is something that, if you 
have it, you don’t need to have 
anything else; and if you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t matter what 
else you have.——Kasco Informant. 


PLAGIARISM—35 

When Leo Blech was rehearsing 
an orchestra in Berlin, prepara- 
tory to giving an opera he him- 
self had composed, he had trouble 
in getting the players to follow 
him over a particularly difficult 
passage. The 5th time thru it 
a bass player cleared his throat 
and nervously but openly declared: 
“I don’t think we'll make it, Mr 
Blech. The same passage causes us 
trouble when we play ‘Aida.’”— 
Deutsche Wochenschrift, St Louis 
German wkly. (QUOTE translation) 


POLITICS—36 

We are not so much interested 
in where a politician “stands” as 
we are in what or who is holding 
him up. — Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


where the last pines grew. But 
whenever I climbed a peak I 
would see a greater peak beyond. 
I climbed until I reached the 
very top. But from that point 
there was nothing to bring. But 
Oh Chief—I have seen the Sea!” 
The venerable Chief rose slowly. 
Looking around the Council he 
said, “I present to you your new 
Chief—one who lets no obstacle 
prevent reaching his goal, one 
who climbed upward until he has 
seen the Vision Splendid — the 
Shining Sea! Under a Chief with 
a vision in his heart, you, my 
people, will grow and prosper.”— 
STELLA TOMBAUGH HAZZARD, Inter- 
nat’l Jnl of Religious Education. 





POTENTIALITY—37 

Consider the pine cone: As a 
cone, it is squirrel food; as a pine, 
it is a noble tree, suited for a 
ship’s mast.—Friendiy Chats. 


PRACTICALITY—38 

An old Portugese monastery was 
perched high up on a 300-ft cliff. 
To reach it visitors were strapped 
into a big basket and pulled to 
the top with a ragged old rope. 

Halfway up one of the passen- 
gers inq’d, “How often do you 
change this rope?” To which the 
monk calmly repl’d, “Whenever 
the old one breaks.” — Kroehler 
News, hm, Kroehler Mfr’g Co. 


“I pledge myself to rally the | 
| masses to defend the Soviet 
| Union, the land of the victori- | 
| ous Socialism. I pledge myselj | 
| to remain at all times a vigilant | 
| and firm defender of the Len- | 
| inist line of the Party, the only | 
| line that assures the triumph | 
| of Soviet Power in the U s.”— | 
| Excerpt from Communist Party | 
| Pledge. 39 | 
ss 


PR ‘ido 
PRIDE—Humility—40 

Pride is a deeply rooted ailment 
of the soul. The penalty is mis- 
ery; the remedy lies in the sincere 
life-long cultivation of humility, 
which means true self-evaluation 
and a proper perspective toward 
past, present and future—Ros’t 
Gorpis, “The Cardinal Sin,” Amer- 
ican Hebrew, 5-5-’50.- 


PRODUCTION—41 

Every min in the U S 2 houses 
are built, 7 babies are born and 
10 automobiles are produced ... 
The life expectancy of the house 
is 100 yrs, the baby 668 yrs and 
the automobile 8.4 yrs.—Architect 
& Engineer. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—42 

In a downtown store window in 
Atlanta this sign is displayed: “If 
you can’t come in—look our way 
and smile!” 


RELIGION—43 

A soap mfr said to a minister, 
“Your preaching hasn’t done much 
good, for there is still a lot of 
sin and sinful people.” 

The minister made no immediate 
reply, but they soon passed a child 
making mud pies. He was exceed- 
ingly dirty. “Soap hasn’t done 
much good in the world, I see,” 
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said the minister, “for there’s still 
much dirt and dirty people.” 

“Oh, well,” ans’d the soapmaker, 
“soap is useful only when applied.” 

“Exactly,” was the minister’s re- 
ply. “So it is with the Gospel we 
proclaim. It too must be applied.” 
—Australian Baptist. 


RUSSIA—44 

The Soviet solution of unemploy- 
ment, in short, is simply the crea- 
tion of a permanent leaf-raking 
project. An endless vista of hope- 
less poverty, garnished by a hand- 
ful of fifth-rate social services, is 
the security it provides for the 
average individual—Craic THOMP- 
son, Police State. (Dutton) 


SALESMANSHIP—Courtesy—45 

A courteous little detail so simple, 
that many merchants have never 
thought of it is used by a Tex 
dep’t store. This store mgr has his 
sales people write a “thank you” 
and their own name on every sales 
ticket they make out.—Co-opera- 
tor, hm, Alexander Film Co. 


SCANDAL—46 

A scandal is something that has 
to be bad to be good—Ep Wynn, 
radio and movie comedian. 


SECURITY—47 

In the Pacific Northwest sea 
gulls near a fish cannery got their 
living on the mat’l that was 
thrown out at the cannery, which 
was out of date and was gradually 
closed down. After that the sea 
gulls slowly starved to death be- 
cause they had forgotten how to 
fish—Beveridge Paper Co News- 
letter. . 


SOCIALISM—48 

Definition of Planned Economy: 
Where everything is planned ex- 
cept economy. — CAREY WILLIAMs, 
Publishers Syndicate. 


SPEECH—Speaking—49 

The way to pick up a story or 
a speech is the way you pick up 
a puppy—a little before the middle. 
—Origin unknown. 


SUCCESS—50 

To all who labor in the shadows 
cast by elder brothers and sisters, 
we offer the following consola- 
tion: Elias Howe, of sewing-ma- 
chine fame, was the 8th child in 
his family; Inventor Geo Westing- 
house was the: 9th; Novelist Jas 
Fenimore Cooper was the 11th; 
Charlie Gehringer, the Detroit 
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Tiger baseball star, was the 12th; 
Naturalist Luther Burbank was the 
13th, and the versatile Ben Frank- 
lin was the 15th—This Wk. 


TACT—51 
Tactlessness is honesty on a 
rampage.—Banking. 


TAXES—52 

The average citizen today must 
work 61 days a yr to pay the cost 
of Gov’t. Broken down, that means 
11 days for obligations of former 
wars; 24 days for defense and the 
cold war; 12 days for other fed’l 
expenses; and 14 days for state 
and local expenses. Further gov't 
spending seriously proposed would 
take another 20 days work to pay 
for—adding up to 81 working days. 
That’s a wk out of every mo work- 
ing for gov’t instead of one’s fami- 
ly—Sum & Substance. 


TELEVISION—53 

Television is the most amazingly 
efficient distraction man has ever 
produced.—_Commonweal. 


TROUBLE—54 
Most of today’s troubles on which 
we stub our toes are the unpleas- 


How much is a trillion? 


| 

1 If you were to drive from 
Iny to Los Angeles and then 
1 turn right around and return 
I to N Y, you could perform the 
I feat 166 million times before 
you would have driven a tril- 
lion mi’s. 

We think of a sec as some- 
thing fleeting, so short a frag- 
| ment of time it doesn’t show 
| on the face of most clocks. Yet 
j Since a date so far removed as 
| 500 B C, only about 1/10 of a 
j trillion sec’s have ticked off in 
| that recorded time. 
| A new postage machine stamps 
| 1,000 envelopes per hr. It would 
| have to run 24 hrs a day for 
114,155 yrs to stamp a trillion 
envelopes. 

1 Ifa century ago, the value of 
| all the personal property, the 
| assessed value of mineral, water 
| and timber resources and mfr’d 
: goods, plus the savings and 
bank acc’ts of all the people in 
| the U S had been converted to 
| dollars, it would have totalled 
| only % of 1% of a trillion—Dr 
| GeEo S BENSON, pres, Harding 
| College, Labor Union. 55 


ant, unperformed duties which we 
carelessly shoved aside yesterday.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


UNITED NATIONS—56 

The $134 million the U S spent 
on the UN in °49 bought more 
peace than the 100 times that am’t 
which it spent on its armaments 
budget. The world expected too 
much of the UN. I think it was 
oversold at the beginning. I think 
it is being undersold now.—Adm 
CHESTER W NIMITZ. 


VACATIONS—57 

Vacations are easy to plan: The 
boss tells you when and the wife 
tells you where=—Houghton Line, 
hm, E F Houghton & Co. 


WAR—58 

Among the tragedies of war is 
the destruction, in the death of 
youth—of so much unrealized ca- 
pacity. Talent just beginning to 
flower, to find its place and to 
make its mark, disappears on the 
battlefield, leaving its nation the 
poorer.—Montreal (Canada) Star. 


WELFARE STATE—59 

Just as the night follows the 
day, so gov’t aid to the individual 
is followed by gov’t control of 
the individual. — America (Ala) 
Dizie-American. 


WOMEN—60 

Women are the moneyed sex. 
They hold 65% of the acc’ts in 
mutual savings banks, 74% of the 
titles to suburban homes, 65% of 
the nation’s private wealth, are 
beneficiaries of 70% of men’s leg- 
acies and 64% of women’s legacies. 
They pay 80% of all inheritance 
taxes and are beneficiaries of 80% 
of the outstanding life ins policies. 
—P B ANpbREws, “Women Control 
the Money,” Opportunity, 5-’50. 


YOUTH—61 

We recently listened to a pro- 
gram between two young people 
on BBC and two on the N Y Times’ 
WQXR. The two from England 
and the two from America dis- 
cussed the problems of the world 
with ideals and realism interwoven 
as only the very young do it. Then 
came the blow. Asked if they felt 
dismayed at the task of straight- 
ening out a tired and chaotic 
world, one of them ans’d quite 
matter-of-factly, “Of course not— 
who would do it if we don’t?”— 
Woman’s Day. 





At the Univ of Bulfalo a pro: 
heard tMat tne pressaeucy OL a 
lar western college was open, so 
ne appuwied ior tue joo. he citeu 
all Mus quaillications, inciuaing Nis 
various marvard aegrees, tuen con- 
ciuaed: “Aitno i recda ail my edu- 
cauon at marvara, 1 mave peen 
nere at buuaio lor 5 yrs and so 
teei I unaerstana tne west.’— 
rieasures of Puoushing, hm, Co- 
jumpia Univ. a 

A realtor is reported to have 
taken Nis son OUuc Of school ve- 
cause the lad wasnt oveimg 
taugnt subdivision. — Montreal 

(Cunada) Star. 

A stockbroker was very keen on 
having prolicient cierks iM Nis eim- 
pioy. belore a cierK cowda enter 
mis office ne had to pass a writte.u 
exam on his knowleage ol Dusiness. 
One exam quesuon was: “Wo 
lormea tne list company?” 

One bright youtn was a litte 
puzzied but he was not to be 
tloored. He wrote: “Noan success- 
tully floated a company whule tne 
rest of the world was in liquida- 
tion.”—Boston Guidance News. b 

Fame: The state attained by 
an author when even his good 
books sell. — News Chronicle 

(London) 


Baseball, America’s nat’l pastime, 
has taken a firm hold in many 
countries of the world since our 
troops occupied bases during tne 
war all over the globe. A team ol 
American soldiers was playing a 
team of East Indians in Delhi 
one day. An East Indian ap- 
proached the plate at a crucial mo- 
ment and cried aloud: “Allah, give 
me strength to make a hit!” 

Then he struck out. 

The next man up was an Ameri- 
can. He spat on his hands, made 
faces at the pitcher, waved his 
bat threatingly, and yelled: 

“You know me, Al!” 

He made a home run—wWall St 
Journal. c 

An inhabitant of Belgrade, who 
couldn’t stand the new state any 
longer, decided to commit  sui- 


GOOD STORIES * 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
FREDERICK S WARDWELL 
Castine, Me 
Shortly after a certain sea 
capt retired in Blue Hill, Me, 
he purchased an abandoned 
church with the understanding 
that he was to rebuild it into 
a palatial home. As work pro- 
gressed, however, the home be- 
gan to look more and more 
like a dance hall. Despite ang- 
ry protestations from church 
mbrs and a stormy session 
with the town fathers, the 
place was completed as such. 
At the opening, it was well 
decorated with ships flags and 
an orderly dance was held. In 
fact, the place was so well run 
that the good capt’s opposition 
began to soften, some even 
going so far as to attend the 
next dance. A visiting seaman 
asked about the flags. “Oh,” 
they told him, “those are a 
part of the capt’s decorations 

—his old pennants.” 

The townspeople were some- 
what taken aback when the 
visitor explained that the gay 
pennants were ships’ signal 
flags and in code plainly 
spelled out: “The town of Blue 
Hill can go to hell.”—True. 


cide. The police refused to give 
him a permit to buy a revolver 
and he was unable to obtain ra- 
tion stamps for a rope. So he went 
to the marshal’s villa, right up 
near the guards, and yelled, “Down 
with Tito! Bring him out! Let’s 
kill him!” thinking he would be 
shot immediately. 

_ But the guards threw down their 
machine guns, jumped over the 


fence and screamed, “Are the 
Americans here already?” — Die 
Zeit, Hamburg, Germany. (QUOTE 
translation) d 


The story being bandied about 
most frequently along Publishers’ 
Row concerns the damsel whose 
eye was caught by a sign on the 
back of a truck: “If you can read 


this you’re too darn close.” She 
entered a hosiery shop and asked 
if she could purchase nylons with 
that same message embroidered 
around the tops. “It’s an irregular 
request,” said the clerk dubiously, 
“but I suppose we can do it for 
you. Would you like block letters 
or script?” 

“Neither,” said the damsel firm- 
ly. “Braille!”—BENNETT CerF, Sat 
Review of Literature. e 

Ghoughphteightteau! Believe it 
or not, someone has whimsically 
claimed that that spells potato! 

Here’s the way he figures it: 
“gh” stands for “p,” as you will 
find from the last letters of “hic- 
cough;” “ough” for “o,” as in 
“dough;” “phth” stands for “t,” as 
in “phthisis;” “eigh” stands for 
“a,” as in “neighbor;” “tte” stands 
for “t,” as in “gazette,” and “eau” 
stands for “o,” as in “beau.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. f 

Electric Chair: A piece of 
period furniture. The end of 

a sentence.—Outdoor Ind. 


“ ” 


A breezy and _self-confident 
young man sauntered into a public 
library announcing that he wanted 
to borrow a lot of books. The sour 
librarian produced a blank appli- 
cation form, and proceeded to fire 
questions at the jaunty fellow. 

“Occupation?” she asked crisply. 

“I,” proclaimed the young man 
with importance, “am list ass’t to 
the 2nd v-pres in charge of sales, 
and jr ass’t to the senior ass’t in 
charge of personnel of the Widget 
Corp’n.” 

Without further comment, the 
librarian wrote on the _ blank, 
“clerk.”—Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration News. g 

During the war Steve Trumbull, 
a U S newspaperman, was com- 
missioned in the U S Navy only to 
find himself in Indoctrination 
School. He was dozing thru a 
class in Navy correspondence when 
he was startled into wakefulness 
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by the youthful instructor saying: 

“Lt Trumbull, you are to imagine 
you must report on the following 
incident: Yesterday, a mine-layer 
‘was refueling at a pier when a 
mine exploded. To whom would 
you address your report?” 

Lt Trumbull discreetly hedged. 
“This seems important enough to 
send directly to Frank Knox, Sec’y 
of the Navy.” 

“Very well, Lt. Now how would 
you begin your report?” 

Trumbull started dictating. 
“Gosh, Frank, you should have 
been here last Sunday!”—Tatler 
& Bystander. (London) h 

A happy medium is a suc- 
cessful fortune teller—Austral- 
asian Mfr. 


Man’s Folly “I 
An old Quaker lady, who was 
very philosophical, used to say 
that there were 3 outstanding 
follies of which men were guil- 
ty. The 1st folly was that they 
would go to war and kill each 
other, when, if they would only 
wait Jong enough, they would 
all die naturally. The 2nd was 
that the men would climb trees 
and knock down the fruit, when, 
if they would only wait long 
enough, the fruit would fall to 
the ground. The 3rd and crown- 
ing folly was that they would 
pursue’ the women, when if 
they would only wait long 
enough, the women would pur- 
sue them.—Highways of Hap- | 
piness. i | 


The shortest distance be- 
tween two dates is a good line. 
—Empire News. 

Mr Ponderby volunteered to pro- 
vide the funds for a local theatri- 
cal performance for charity, but 
the satisfaction of the comm was 
tempered when they learned that 
his one stipulation was that he 
himself must have a part in the 
play. 

“Why, he can never remember 
where his ‘h’s’ ought to go,” said 
one woman in despair. 

But Mr Ponderby stood firm, 
and at last the comm gave way. 
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They arranged that he should ap- 
pear in the 2nd act and just ex- 
claim with dramatic brevity the 
word “Silence!” He couldn’t go far 
wrong with that. 

The great day found Ponderby 
in a state of nerves, but all went 
well until the 2nd act, when he 
was due to appear. With trembling 
lips and beads of perspiration on 
his forehead he strode on to the 


stage, held up one beefy hand, 
and loudly exclaimed: “’USH!”— 
Tit-Bits. (London) j 


“ ? 


The tombstone is about the 
only thing that can stand up- 
right and lie on its face at the 
same time.—MaryY WILSON LItT- 
TLE, Country Gentleman. 

In Tulsa, Okla, a traffic officer 
followed a woman motorist, who, 
hand out for the turn, had driven 
past him and, hand still out, kept 
on going for the next 2 intersec- 
tions. : 

The policeman pulled up along- 
side her and asked: “What’s the 
big idea?” The woman explained: 
“I’m just drying my nail polish.” 
—Judy’s. k 

Flying over Okla, a passenger 
asked the pilot to produce a fly- 
ing saucer for the crowd. Said 
Continental’s Capt R M Powers: 
“Never see ’em over Okla. This 
is a dry state."—Denver Post. 1 

“Before taxes our profits am’ted 
to $14,230,000,” the Treas reported 
to the Board. “After taxes,” he 
cont’d, “we transferred it to the 
petty cash acc’t.”"—Home Life, hm, 
Railroadmen’s Fed’l Savings & 
Loan Ass’n. m 

It’s supposed to have been a 
Swiss hotel-keeper who first de- 
veloped the theory that you can 
tell a man’s nationality by the way 
he goes off on a vacation. “The 
Frenchman,” he said, “takes a 
holiday with his mistress, the 
Italian climbs into a ry carriage 
with his wife and 9 children, the 
Englishman packs off with his 
golf-clubs—but the American takes 
a vacation with somebody he’s try- 
ing to sell something to.”—RIcHaRD 
JOSEPH, Men Only. (London) n 





ELECTRONICS: New glass forms 
transparent “stove” that heats air 
or boils water. Called E-C Glass, 


meaning electrically conducting, 
self-heating unit has transparent 
skin that conducts electricity but 
resists enough to heat glass up to 
660° F. Coffee percolator of electric 
glass, now being developed, starts 
water perking within 50 sec’s. 
(Horizons, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston) 

FASHION: A glove mfr in Paris, 
devoted to old-fashioned courtesies, 
was distressed by the abandonment 
of hand-kissing his gloves were 
forcing. He’s solved that problem 
now by producing a pr of gloves 
with a “window” on the back of 
the hand! (N AN A) 

MEDICINE: For youngsters, when 
aspirin must be given, new choco- 
late tablet is pleasant treat. Con- 
tains small dose (1% grains) so 
you needn’t break large tablet, 
guess how much you give. (PETER 
DryYvDEN, Parade) 

POKER: Ideas Unlimited, San 
Diego, Cal, is distributing “Poker 
Meter” which automatically figures 
odds on any given hand. Shows 
by series of colors and lines wheth- 
er to raise, stay or get out. (News- 
week) 

TEXTILES: Cleaner cotton 
clothes on washday are promised 
with new white powder added to 
rinse water. Known as CMC, it 
gives fibers smooth coating, mak- 
ing them more resistant to soil 
without changing feel or appear- 
ance of the fabric. (Science News 
Letter) 

TRAVEL: New machine will au- 
tomatically print bus, airline, rail 
tickets to any destination from 
blank forms; will produce com- 
plete accounting of all tickets sold. 
(Financial World) 





June 1-30—Dairy Mo 
May 28 
1759—b Wm Pitt, British 
orator 
1779—b Thos Moore, Irish poet 
1843—d Noah Webster, American lexi- 


cographer 
1884—*b Eduard Benes, Czech states- 


man 
1910—d Rob’t Koch, German bacter- 
fologist 
May 29 
1736—*b Patrick 
triot, orator 
1790—R I ratified Constitution 
1848—Wis admitted to Union 
1874—*b G K Chesterton, English auth- 


or, critic 
1911—d Sir Wm Gilbert, English hu- 


moris 

1940—Beginning of evacuation of Dun- 

1942—*d John Barrymore, 
ti 


actor 
1948—d Dame May Whitty, British 
actress 


May 30 

1431—d Joan of Arc, 

1640—d Peter Paul 
artist 

1744—*d Alexander Pope, English poet 

1778—*d Francois’ Voltaire, French 
autbor, philusopher 

1912—d Wilbur Wright, American in- 
ventor, airplane mfr 

1950—*Memorial Day 


May 31 

1650—*Harvard College incorporated 

1809—d Franz Jos Haydn, Austrian 
composer 

1819—b Walt Whitman, American poet 

1857—b Pius XI, (Achille Ratti) Pope 
1922-"39 

1906—Union of S Africa established 

1916—Battle of Jutland 


statesman, 


Henry, American pa- 


American 


French patriot 
Rubens, Flemish 


June 1 

1593—d Christopher 
poet, dramatist 

1792—Ky admitted to Union 

1796—Tenn admitted to Union 

1801—b righam Young, American 
Mormon ieader 

1868—d Jas Buchanan, 15th U S Pres 

1878—*b John Masefield, British poet, 
dramatist 


Marlowe, English 


June 2 
1773—b 
statesman, 
1857—b Sir Bdw 


John Randolph, 
orator 


Elgar, 


American 
English com- 


poser 
1882—d Guiseppi Garibaldi, Italian 


soldier, patriot 
June 3 

1771—*b Sydney Smith, English author, 
divine 

1808—b Jefferson Davis, American 
statesman, leader of Confederacy 

1861—*d Stephen A Douglas, American 
political leader 

18998—d Johann Strauss (the Younger), 
Austrian composer 

*Indicates relevant items on this page. 

also: Pathways to the Past. 


JOHN BARRYMORE* 

When one of Hollywood’s most 
important movie magnates had his 
sec’y call: John Barrymore to in- 
vite him to a party, Barrymore 
politely murmured into the tele- 


phone, “It will be impossible for 
me to accept because of a previous 
engagement which I shall make 
as soon as possible.” 


EDUARD BENES* 

In an interview in Dec ’29, Benes 
commented: “To make peace in 
Europe possible, the last repre- 
sentative of the pre-war genera- 
tion must die and take his pre- 
war mentality into the grave with 
him.” 


G K CHESTERTON* 

When an agnostic told G K 
Chesterton that he regarded the 
wars and other ills that cont’d to 
afflict the world as proof that re- 
ligion had failed, the famous au- 
thor repl’d, “Tell me then, if men 
are wicked with religion, what 
would they be without it?”—Cath- 
olic Digest. 


STEPHEN A DOUGLAS* 

How many times have fine ideas 
and fine plans been stopped be- 
fore they started because some- 
one was too quick to say, “No, it 
can’t be dcne!” 


PATRICK HENRY* 

I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of 
no way of judging of the future 
but by the past. 


JOHN MASEFIELD* 

Man consists of body, mind, and 
imagination. His body is faulty, 
his mind untrustworthy, but his 
imagination has made him re- 
markable. In some centuries, his 
imagination has made life on this 
planet an intense practice of all 
the lovelier energies. 


ALEXANDER POPE* 

Nothing is more certain than 
that much of the force as well as 
grace of arguments, as well as of 
instructions, depends on their con- 
ciseness. 


SYDNEY SMITH* 

Sydney Smith, the witty English 
canon, once commented thus of 
a certain man: He has spent all 
his life in letting down empty 
buckets into empty wells; and he 
is frittering away his age in try- 
ing to draw them up again. 


FRANCOIS VOLTAIRE* 

Shun idleness. It is a rust that 
attaches itself to the most brilliant 
metals. 
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Memorial Day* 
Now we are come from country- 
side and town, 

From grassy valley and from 
templed hill, 

To lay our fragrant burdens 
humbly down 

Upon the mounds, 
mystically still, 

Their dust ret’d to mingle with 
the sod 

From whence it came; our 
honored dead now sleep 

And dream, while all around 
the shadows nod, 

Of trusts and visions they 
gave to us to keep. 

Let us resolve they have not 
died in vain, 

Let us, too, see the glory and 
be true 

To what they glimpsed beyond 
the leaden rain; 

Lo, let us kneel and bravely 
vow anew 

That Moloch is no more, that 
war shall cease, 

That Christ shall walk the 
world with Love and 
Peace!—EpGaR DaNn’L KRra- 

MER, Successful Farming. 


where, 
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